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Che Sonth African Onilook 


Man’s goings are of the Lord ; how can a man 
then understand his own way? 

Proverbs, 20, 24 
* * * * 
Political Realism. 

Many in South Africa, accustomed to a certain type of 
speech on the Day of the Covenant, must have sat up with 
a start on the 17th December on reading the content of the 
Covenant Day speech made at the Strand by Dr. A. L. 
Geyer, former chief editor of Die Burger and South African 
High Commissioner in London. Dr. Geyer, with merci- 
less realism, analysed the position occupied by the Union 
in the world of to-day, with special reference to its attitude 
to the political rights of Africans. He pointed out that 
the whole trend of constitutional development in Africa 
speaks of the enfranchisement of Africans. Britain has 
given political independence to Ghana and its millions of 
subjects, most of them illiterate, now possess the vote. 
The Central African Federation is carrying out a policy of 
partnership, in which thousands of Africans go to the polls 
with the Whites. The Belgians are according full equality 
to their African évolués. Dr. Geyer said that such changes 
cannot leave the Africans of the Union unaffected, parti- 
cularly in a time when the world has shrunk so that an inci- 
dent in the Union smacking of racial bias and discrimina- 
tion is known within a few hours at the ends of the earth, 
when anti-colonialism is fostered throughout the world so 
that all the white man has done for the Black is represented 
as unm xed «xoloitation, when Russia is labouring to gain 
admit nce to the strategically important Black Africa 


with her rich resources, and when so many preach that all 
racial differences are imaginary, as if there were no real 
difference between the Negro and the European except 
that the tropical sun had tanned the former’s skin. 

* * * * 

Dr. Geyer commented: ‘In other words, where in 
practically the whole of Black Africa the world cry for 
political rights for the Black races is being echoed and 
where most of the colonial governments are moving ever 
faster in that direction, the future political rights of our 
own Bantu are being forced on our attention. No matter 
how thorny the problem may be, we cannot afford to con- 
tinue avoiding it.”” ‘The day would come when the South 
African Bantu would enjoy the fullest degree of political 
rights. The unheard-of and unhealthy speed of this 
development elsewhere in Africa would inevitably influ- 
ence the tempo in South Africa. What should these poli- 
tical rights of the Bantu be? How should they receive 
them? Should the individual Bantu, as he developed, 
take his place alongside the individual European, outside, 
but then also inside, Parliament? Or should the Bantu 
receive his political rights in separate areas, where they 
could rule themselves in the same way as Europeans ruled 
themselves in their areas? If separate self-governing 
Bantu areas were established, what should be the rela- 
tionship between them and the European areas? Should 
they be completely independent of each other? If not, 
should there be a federal link, and what form should the 
federal power take? ‘hese questions might shock more 
than one person, but they were necessary “so that we can 
get clarity in this matter.” “‘ And when I refer to ‘ we,’ I 
do not mean this or that political party. I also most cer- 
tainly do not think of the Afrikaner people. I think of 
White South Africa. For one language group as much is 
at stake as for the other. ‘The task which is waiting is a 


joint task.” 
* * * * 


Here is food for thought for South Africans of all kinds, 
Here is a clarion-call to lift the racial question clean out of 
the region of party politics. As the Cape Times declared, 
“No solution can be valid, even temporarily, unless it is 
based on the broad agreement firstly of White South Africa 
and secondly of at least enough Black South Africans to 
make the system work. No solution put forward with 
party caperings and banners nailed to masts will ever get 
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the support of both big political groups in the Union.... 
If there is a better way of achieving agreement than by 
calling a new national convention, let it be devised and 
applied. But whatever the answer to that, let us all look 
at these questions again with fresh eyes, and try to find 
answers not to satisfy party feelings, but to stabilize our 
country’s future.” 
* * * * 

Industry opposes Dr. Verwoerd’s Policy. 

Very noteworthy is the fact that many leaders of in- 
dustry, both in government circles and outside them, are 
demanding that the Non-European should be given more 
opportunity to become skilled. A few months ago, a plea 
for the Westernization of the Native in South Africa, as 
opposed to Dr. Verwoerd’s apartheid policy of tribaliza- 
tion, was made by Mr. J. H. Liebenberg, president of the 
Artisan Staff Association of South African Railways. 
Addressing the National Management Conference on 
Manpower, he proposed a “ get-them-civilized-quickly ”’ 
system to make full use of the country’s Native labour 
resources to combat “ the chronic scarcity of White skilled 
and semi-skilled workers.” Greater use of the Native, 
“at present for the most part untrained, incompetent, un- 
reliable, unambitious, unsuitable, illiterate, and in the 
elementary stages of civilization,” was the only alternative 
left to South Africa to overcome this scarcity. Speaking 
of the wages paid to Native labourers, Mr. Liebenberg 
said : “‘ There is no disputing the admission subconscious- 
ly made by all thinking people that we are horribly under- 
paying the non-White worker.’ Proof of this was to be 
found in the fully-supported practices of benevolence in 
the way of sub-economic housing and so on. 

“We know that we are underpaying them and that the 
needs which are indispensable for civilized living cannot 
be met on the wages paid to the average industrial worker. 
At the same time, we want them to accept civilization, 
improve themselves, and send and keep their children at 
school. A Native that cannot read or write is difficult to 
train in industry and useless to commerce. If this non- 
White labour reservoir is to be of any value in the future, 
then the time has arrived for the White man to change his 
spectacles and face realities, of which the very first is a 
revision of the Native wage structure.” 

* * * * 

In December, Mr. L. Sher, the chairman of the Springs 
Chamber of Commerce, said that at a special meeting with 
Dr. Van Rhijn, the Minister of Economic Affairs had told 
members of the delegation that the time had come when 
South Africans must accept the African’s place in industry, 
The Minister had said that with the improvement of the 
position of the African in industry, the lot of the European 
Mr. Sher said that these 


would also be very much better. 
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views cut right across the path of Dr. Verwoerd, the 
Minister of Native Affairs. 
* # * # 

The Cape Times correspondent in reporting Mr. Sher’s 
remarks added: Since all the resolutions of the recent 
congress of the Associated Chambers of Commerce held 
recently at Bloemfontein were diametrically opposed to 
Dr. Verwoerd’s policy, it was significant that a delegation 
from the Associated -Chambers of Commerce which re- 
quested to meet the Minister was received by Dr. Eiselin 
on the grounds that Dr. Verwoerd was too busy to see 
them. Mr. Sher said that in the past, delegations from 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce had always been 
welcomed by the Minister. 

* * *% 
Criticism of Government banned. 

Towards the end of December, SAPA announced from 
Pretoria that Regulations barring Bantu teachers from 
criticising Government bodies in the Press, from encour- 
aging civil disobedience, and from taking part in politics 
has been gazetted. In terms of the regulations, a Native 
teacher at a Bantu school will not be allowed to contribute 
to the Press by interviewing or in any other manner, or 
otherwise publish a letter or an article criticising or making 
unfavourable comment on the Department of Native 
Affairs, any other State Department, a school committee, 
school board or any Bantu authority, or any officer con- 
nected with any of these bodies. ‘These regulations come 
under those concerning the control and management of 
Bantu community schools and the extension of the duties, 
powers and functions of school boards. These teachers 
must also not encourage through acts or behaviour dis- 
obedience or resistance to the laws of the State. The 
teacher will also be guilty of misconduct if he identifies 
himself with a political party, association or organisation 
or body, or actively participates in political election of 
members of a school board, or Bantu tribal authority, or 
governing body or school committee, or Native local or 
advisory council, if such teacher has not obtained the 
approval of the school board, after consultation with the 
secretary, to be appointed a member of a Native advisory 
board or local authority. Charges of such misconduct 
will be heard by the school board. Should they find the 
teacher guilty of such misconduct, they may reprimand 
him, reduce his salary for a fixed period, transfer him to 
another school, or dismiss him. ‘The school board’s 
decision will be final. 

* * * * 
Registration of Births and Deaths. 

The Union Department of Native Affairs has decided to 
prosecute Natives who fail to register births and deaths, as 
from February 1 this year, says the December issue of the 
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Department’s publication, Bantu. “'Vhe Bantu popula- 
tion has now had ample time to become accustomed to the 
system of the registration of births and deaths which was 
inaugurated in 1952, and no reason exists why the provi- 
sions of the Act should not be strictly complied with,” the 
notice says. It appeals to all bodies and persons who are 
in close contact with the Bantu, especially churches, wel- 
fare organisations and employers, to give the matter the 
widest possible publicity. Births in urban areas must be 
registered within seven days and in rural areas within 30 
days. Deaths must be registered within 24 hours in urban 
areas, and in rural areas within 30 days. 
* * * * 

Dr. D. L. Smit on South Africa’s need. 

On Boxing Day there was opened in Duncan Village, 
East London, in the presence of some three to four thous- 
and people, a new church, for the “ Assembly of God” 
congregation which worships there, and which, under the 
Rey. Mr. Bhengu, is gaining many adherents. We under- 
stand that the church—a beautiful building—cost £27,000 
to erect. At the opening service, Dr. D. L. Smit, M.P. 
delivered a personal testimony all too rare among politi- 
cians, and still rarer in being spoken by one whose life is in 
entire keeping with his words. Referring to the building 
Dr. Smit said : “ We hope it will stand as a lasting testi- 
mony to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and bring our people 
nearer to God. ‘To-day we are living in a troubled world, 
particularly here in South Africa where we are divided by 
so many differences of Race and Colour. And many of us 
face the future with feelings of great anxiety. But most of 
our troubles are due to the fact that we have drifted away 
from the simple teachings of the Bible. And what the 
world needs most is to get back to these simple truths, and 
a reawakening in Christian service and sacrifice. 

** T do not believe any solution of our difficulties will ever 
be found until we get back to the simple Christian doctrine 
of doing unto others as we would that they should do unto 
us. And this Christmas period brings back to us the ever- 
lasting hope that Peace and Goodwill will soon be restored 
in our midst. But to achieve this purpose, it is the supreme 
duty of our Churches to carry the Cross of Jesus Christ 
into every corner of our National life. We cannot all be 
Ministers of Religion or Missionaries, but we can all take 
our places as good Christian Soldiers in our relationship 
with our fellow men of whatever race or colour—serving 
our people in the Name of God. 

“Many false preachers have appeared among us with 
many false messages that are leading our people astray— 
and great forces are at work whose object it is to undermine 
our belief in God, and to establish anti-Christian ways of 
life. And it is here that the Christian Church and we as 
individual Christians have a great responsibility to the 
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World in maintaining our Christian traditions, and in up- 
holding the great doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Mankind. 'That is the message Jesus 
Christ brought into the World, and that is the message 
upon which our future as a people will depend. There 
have been many changes during the past thirty years, but 
fundamentally the World has no need of a new way of life. 
What it needs is the honest and courageous application of 
Christian ideas to our daily life. And our great purpose 
as Christians must be to overcome in social and religious 
service the differences that exist between us, and to march 
forward in trust and confidence to the future.” 
* * * * 

Grace Dieu to close. 

It is with very great regret that we learn through The 
Kingdom, the publication of the Diocese of Pretoria, that 
Grace Dieu Secondary School is to be closed. The Bishop 
of Pretoria writes : 

“The Board of Governors of Grace Dieu Secondary 
School has decided that it cannot continue to run the school, 
The Governors made this unpleasant decision with great 
reluctance, but they considered they had no alternative. 
For over two years permission has been sought to continue 
Grace Dieu after the end of 1957 as a Private Secondary 
School, and in August last it was thought that this per- 
mission had been granted. But in mid-October, when a 
written communication was received, it became apparent 
that the conditions laid down by the Department were 
unacceptable. For among other things, permission is 
subject ‘to such further conditions as the Minister may 
determine.’ The Governors felt that it was impossible 
for them to continue to run the school under such a limita- 
tion. This is all very sad. But for the present students 
the news is not as bad as it might be. For the Native 
Affairs Department has extended until the end of 1958 
our temporary permission to run a Private School, and in 
the meantime the Department is prepared to negotiate 
terms on which it will take over the school in 1959.” 

We forbear to comment further. 

* * * * 
National Sunday School Convention. 

A hearty invitation is extended to all Sunday School 
workers to attend the Forty-third Annual National Sun- 
day School Convention of the 5.A. National Sunday 
School Association, which will be held by kind invitation 
of the Bloemfontein & District Sunday School Union at 
the Trinity Methodist Hall, Charles Street, Bloemfontein, 
during Easter, that is from 4th to 7th April, 1958. Please 
apply for Registration Forms and other particulars to the 
General Secretary, S.A. National Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


* * * 
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A Multi-Racial or an Indigenous Church 


A DIFFERENCE 
By Dr. R. H. 


T is a frequent claim of certain Churches in South Africa 
that ‘‘ Ours is a multi-racial Church.” ‘This is parti- 
cularly the standpoint of the Church of the Province, the 
Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church (as distinct 
from the missions of the Church of Scotland which now 
form the Bantu Presbyterian Church), and the Congrega- 
tional Union. 

On the other hand, certain Churches espouse the ideal 
of “self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
indigenous Churches.” There are thus not only the 
Bantu Baptist Church and the Bantu Presbyterian Church, 
but the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa openly 
declare that they have inaugurated nine African indigenous 
Churches in modern times. In a recent statement the 
Federal Missionary Council of the D. R. Churches point 
out that they are following the policy advocated by every 
international missionary conference from 1860 to Tambaram 
in 1938. 

It should be mentioned that the indigenous Churches 
already named are not wholly of one race, but invariably 
have European ministers and other office-bearers at all 
levels of their Church courts. Still, the aim ultimately is 
that the European element will decrease in numbers and 
authority, while the Non-European members will increase 
in these respects. 

When the two types of Churches are comparcd, it is 
clear that there is here a difference in regard to the ideal 
method rather than a difference in principle. It is cer- 
tainly not that one is more “‘ Christian” than the other, as 
someone, with considerable mnaivete and ecclesiastical 
complacency, contended recently. Both views are 
sincerely held by respective groups of Christian men 
and women. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


The clash in regard to method has been perhaps most 
clearly demonstrated in Presbyterian circles. The un- 
initiated finds it difficult to disentangle the various sections 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. It is perhaps not 
so generally known that South Africa has presented similar 
entanglements. 

In 1897 the isolated congregations of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Africa were gathered into one body, 
under a General Assembly. Thus the Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa came into existence. 
predominantly “ European” Church, but not wholly, 

And here is where the entanglement begins. There was 


It was a 


IN METHODS 
W. Shepherd 


at the time two sets of Scottish missionaries in South 
Africa working principally in the Ciskei, Transkei and 
Natal. One set belonged to the Free Church of Scotland, 
and the other to the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, both distinct bodies in the mother country. The 
work and districts of the two sets of missionaries in the 
Transkei greatly overlapped. 

The United Presbyterian Church missionaries generally 
favoured a multi-racial Church, and so they joined the 
newly-formed Presbyterian Church of South Africa, while 
retaining also their connections with Scotland, which paid 
their salaries and was responsible for their general welfare. 
Their ecclesiastical body was the Presbytery of Kaffraria 
(note the “ ff” !) which was under the jurisdiction of the 
new General Assembly. 

The missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland 
favoured, on the whole, a self-governing, self-propagating, . 
self-supporting African Church. They did not join the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. Their controlling 
body was the Synod of Kafraria (note the one “f ” !) 
which was under the direct jurisdiction of the Free Church 
of Scotland in Scotland. 

The position became still more complicated when the 
two Churches in Scotland—the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian—united in 1900 to form the United 
Free Church of Scotland. Thus the respective sets of 
missionaries in South Africa found themselves owing 
allegiance to separate General Assemblies although their 
mother Churches were united in one. 

Our point of interest is not in those complexities but in 
their bearing on the question of multi-racial or indigenous 
Churches, both the ideals being held by the two groups of 
Scottish missionaries respectively. 


A MULTI-RACIAL CHURCH FAVOURED 


The United Free Church of Scotland, soon after the 
Union in 1900, declared itself in favour of a multi-racial 
Church. But so notable a figure and so doughty a 
champion of the Africans as Dr. James Stewart, Principal 
of Lovedale, as well as other missionaries, combated this 
view. Dr. Stewart in 1904 addressed in Edinburgh the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the servants of which both sets of missionaries 
in South Africa were. In regard to the Committee’s 
recommendation favouring a multi-racial Church, Dr. 


Stewart declared : 
“The magnitude of this question does not seem to be 
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understood. The Foreign Mission Committee is in 
reality dealing, or attempting to deal, with a matter 
which is entirely beyond their power to settle, and that 
is the relation of the black and white races at one parti- 
cular point of contact, their ecclesiastical church or 
religious relations. A little consideration should show 
that this cannot be settled by any minutes or recom- 
mendations, or views entertained by Committees or 
Churches at home (i.e. in Scotland). There is a world 
of human thought, action and feeling, and the relations, 
social and otherwise, of individual men that is entirely 
unaffected by such minutes or resolutions. Not till the 
growth of opinion and higher Christian practice make 
these changes possible will such a recommendation have 
any appreciable effect. 

“Theoretically we are all agreed that there should be 
one Church and no colour line of division, but that 
seems reserved for a day beyond our own. 

“Those who have LIVED abroad and really know 
the relations of black and white should question their 
own experience as to the probability of this mixed 
Church proving either a harmonious or vigorous one. 
If the Native element asserts itself, there will be the 
collision of views due to difference of education, or race 
interests, and various other causes. If it docs not assert 
itself, it will be merely a hanger-on to the wealthier white 
section—abject, inert and lifeless, and without any of 
the spirit necessary for its right vocation, the extension 
of missionary work as soon as it has reached the position 
of self-support.” 

In 1901 and again in 1909 the United Free Church of 
Scotland approved the ideal of one multi-racial Church, 
but did not compel the former Free Church missionaries 
or their congregations to enter the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa. It was laid down, however, that in the 
Church courts, while the European ordained missionaries 
should have seats with the view of giving all necessary 
advice and assistance, they should leave the conduct of the 
business, as far as practicable, to the African members. 


THE MUTLI-RACIAL IDEAL ABANDONED 


The position described was still prevailing when in 1920 
there came to South Africa deputies from the Church in 
Scotland, the Rev. Frank Ashcroft and Mr. Andrew 
Houston. As a result of that visit, the Church in Scot- 
land reversed its policy of favouring a multi-racial Church. 
The considerations that moved the deputies they stated as 
follows : 

“Tt was evident that union among the missionaries 
could not be secured without a previous union of the 
two ecclesiastical organisations into which congregations 
of the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
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had been formed previous to the union of 1900 at home. 
They represented two ideals, for each of waich a good 
deal could be said. The Synod of Kafraria, represent- 
ing the Free Church, stood for an independent Native 
Church, controlling its own affairs, and ultimately free 
of white control. The Presbytery of Kaffraria stood for 
a South African Presbyterian Church, in which black 
and white congregations should have their place under a 
general Assembly. The latter ideal has hitherto been 
preferred by the home Church, which, in 1901, approved 
of the Churches in South Africa joining the Assembly of 
the South African Presbyterian Church. ‘The deputies 
felt that the question was not one which the home 
Church should settle upon an a priori principle, but one 
for practical settlement in the field. It seemed to them 
that the union with the General Assembly had not 
brought much advantage to the Presbytery of Kaffraria, 
while the separation from the Synod (of Kafraria) had 
brought many real evils. During their visit to the 
General Assembly they became convinced that it was 
not a suitable supreme court for Native matters. The 
differences of language and social conditions are too 
considerable and they sympathized with the irritation of 
the Native ministers in being there at the consideration 
of business wholly connected with the colonial Church. 
An authoritative supreme court of their own is needed, 
aware of the real needs of the Native Church, and in 
which the Native ministers and elders would have a real 
voice. On the other hand the continued separation 
from the Synod is working incalculable harm. The area 
covered by the two Churches is homogeneous and should 
be under one ecclesiastical organisation. A united 
church is required strong enough to undertake the 
evangelisation of the whole area, and for this purpose the 
whole region requires to be broken up into suitable 
districts for presbyterial and congregational work. One 
practice and procedure are needed for practical adminis- 
tration of the various agencies ; and all this is impossible 
while they are separate. The deputies accordingly 
urged a union upon equal terms of the two bodies, even 
if it involved the sacrifice on the part of the former 
United Presbyterians of an ideal with which they have 
themselves a good deal of sympathy. ‘The tie with the 
Assembly need not be completely broken by such a step. 
It would probably become a federal instead of an organic 
one. ‘They were glad to find that the General Assembly 
of the South African Presbyterian Church sympathized 
with these views, and they were encouraged by the 
Assembly passing a resolution unanimously to give the 
Presbytery of Kaffraria liberty to come to its own deci- 
sion in the matter. Strengthened by this action of the 
Assembly the deputies met the Synod and Presbytery in 
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conference at Blythswood and urged them to take definite 

steps to unite, leaving the question of the tie with the 

Assembly to be dealt with later. It became manifest in 

the conference that union was desired by the whole 

Synod and by the Native ministers and elders of the 

Presbytery of Kaffraria, forming a large majority of that 

body, but that some of the older members ot the Presby- 

tery were unwilling to abandon an ideal to which they 
had clung during many years, with the approval of the 
home Church. For a time it looked as if the minority 
would carry the matter to an extreme, but in the end 
brotherly kindness prevailed, and a unanimous resolu- 
tion to unite was passed, the former United Presbyterians 
stipulating that the home Church shall indicate its 
willingness that they should lay aside as at present 
impracticable the ideal of one Church for black and 

white Presbyterians in South Africa, and approve a 

union of the two organisations to form a self-governing 

Native church ; and the deputies urge that this should 

be done.” 

As a result of the visit of the deputies and their recom- 
mendations, the Bantu Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa was formed in 1923. It has now had an existence 
of almost thirty-five years. It still has as members White 
missionaries and elders but they are very few. Authority 
is in the hands of Africans. 

QUESTIONS THAT REMAIN 

Not a few important questions remain to be answered, 
and readers may wish to attempt to tackle them. Among 
the questions are : 
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1. Is the time now ripe for favouring only multi-racial 
Churches ? 
(Dr. Stewart’s words were spoken more than fifty years 
ago, and those of the Scottish deputies nearly forty years 
ago. Has the position changed ?) 


2. Have Dr. Stewart’s words about African members 
of multi-racial Churches being merely hangers-on 
been proved true in practice ? 


3. Does the satisfaction of members of such as the 
Dutch Reformed Bantu Churches, the Bantu Baptist 
Church, and the Bantu Presbyterian Church in- 
dicate that it is wise to enable Africans to rule 
their own Church, and to conduct business through 
their own language and in their own leisurely way ? 


4. Does the existence of the Ethiopian Order in the 
Church of the Province point in the same direction ? 


5. Does the success of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Assemblies of God denomination, 
and many other bodies, or the formation of hundreds 
of separatist sects, point to needs and opportunities 
unmet in multi-racial Churches ? 


6. Has any attempt been made to state the reasons 
why, in practice, the highest offices in multi-racial 
Churches are seldom or never opened to Africans ? 


Ss 


Federation Teething Troubles 


The British Parliament recently accepted the Federal 
Constitution Amendment Bill by which the number of 
elected members of the Federal Assembly was increased to 
fifty-three. The African Affairs Board (a standing com- 
mittee of the Federal Parliament) declared that, although 
the Bill gave Africans additional representation, propor- 
tionately they were worse off. This contention the Fede- 
ral Government did not accept. A joint conference of the 
African National Congress of Central Africa meeting in 
Lusaka on 5th December resolved that the only course 
open to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland was to break 
away from federation with Southern Rhodesia. It called 
upon the people of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to 
* boycott ” the Federal franchise and Federal elections. 

The statement says, “‘ The conference wants to bring it 
home to the British Government that the only way to a 
peaceful solution of Central Africa’s problems is to grant 
the people of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia self- 
government now, in which the interests of the majority 


will prevail without prejudice to minority groups.” These 
governments should be based on the principle of universal 
suffrage. For Southern Rhodesia, the conference resolved 
that a constitution based on the principle of one man one 
vote was long overdue and should be introduced without 
further delay. “‘ The conference views with great horror 
the betrayal of the Africans of Southern Rhodesia by the 
British Government which has allowed the Southern 
Rhodesia Government to pass 63 pieces of discriminatory 
legislation without challenge.” Referring to the Consti- 
tution Amendment Bill, the statement says that although 
the African Affairs Board declared the Bill discriminatory, 
the British Government accepted it. ‘‘ This more than 
confirms the fears of Africans during the Federation talks 
that any British promises, safeguards, guarantees or 
undertakings are mere words intended to hypnotise the 
Africans, who are seeking constitutional arrangements 


which would lead them to self-determination. ” 
* * * *% 
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With great numbers of other well-wishers and well- 
doers for the advancement of Africa, we regret the extreme 
and one-sided views of many who claim to be political 
leaders of the African people. To claim that at this time 
and in the circumstances of Central Africa there should be 
applied the principle of universal suffrage is simply to 
proclaim that reality has been left out of reckoning. We 
regret also the intemperate language so often used. To 
stigmatize, as the above statement does, the bona fides of 
the “ promises, safeguards, gudrantees or undertakings ”’ 
of the British Government as mere words intended to 
hypnotize Africans, is laughable, in view of what the 
British Government and people have done to give self- 
government to various nations of the Commonwealth. 

* * * * 

Unfortunately, some of those who have been given self- 
government and not a few of those who aspire after it, are 
raising by their deeds, as well as by their words, large 
question marks as to whether self-government is proving 
to be, or likely to be, for the good of the peoples involved. 
To laud the principles of democracy until you have power 
to apply them, and then when you have power to cast them 
away so as to crush opponents is simply to proclaim politi- 
cal immaturity and unfitness to rule. 

Some simple facts, long known to the experienced and 
discerning, are emerging with clearer light: one is that 
only an educated people (in the Western and Christian 
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sense) can work the democratic system. (John Knox saw 
this in Scotland four hundred years ago, hence his emphasis 
on schools as well as on the rule of the people) ; another is 
that the outstanding principle of democracy is not the rule 
of majorities but the protection of minorities. 

*% * * * 

We would advise those who aspire to political or other 
leadership to remember that a question must ever haunt 
the balanced mind. It is : will explosive statements mere- 
ly give a speaker emotional relief or will they be for the 
ultimate good of the cause espoused? Surely the latter 
must be the over-ruling consideration. Extreme and 
pungent phrases may appeal to the unthinking multitude 
at a political meeting emotionally overcharged, but they 
often appear as mere bombast and come to their true level 
in the parliamentary debating chambers of men whose 
responsibility and sanity ultimately tell in the counsels of 
the world. ‘The only fruits we can see coming to maturity 
from much of the one-sided thought and intemperate 
expression beloved in certain African National congresses 
are the delay and indefinite postponement of large-scale 
African participation in political and other rule, for the 
natural and inevitable conclusion is that certain politically- 
ambitious groups have not got the background of educa- 
tion and experience (political and otherwise) to make it 
safe for them to be entrusted with power over their fellows, 
of their own and also of other races. 


Federal Office of Racial Affairs 


HE Government of the Federation of Central Africa 
is to set up an Office of Racial Affairs under the port- 
folio of the Prime Minister. The Office will be an 
advisory body of experienced officials to provide a link 
between the Government and the African people. 
Part of a statement on the subject issued by the Federal 
Prime Minister reads :— 

“ Although the Federal Constitution divides functions 
between the Federal and Territorial Governments in 
such a way as to make the Territorial Governments res- 
ponsible for most matters affecting the day-to-day lives 
of Africans, the functions of the Federal Government 
embrace all sections of the community and a number of 
them are of particular interest and concern to Africans 
and other non-European groups. ‘To mention only a 
few there are matters such as health, higher education, 
communication, opportunities for employment in the 
Federal Public Service and so on. ‘There is, moreover, 
the important question of political rights and privileges 
in the federal sphere, the granting of which must be 
related to a realistic assessment of the political maturity 
of all sections of the population and a proper apprecia- 


tion of their legitimate aspirations. For these reasons 
it is essential that the Federal Government should make 
a special effort to establish the closest possible contacts 
with the African people, for whose well-being it has a 
direet responsibility in so many matters. I hope that 
the establishment of closer contacts will go a long way 
towards fostering a better understanding of the federal 
principle amongst the African people and an apprecia- 
tion of what the Federal Government 1s doing to promote 
their interests in common with the interests of other 
sections of the community. I hope also that the closer 
contacts established will enable the Federal Government 
to gain a deeper understanding of the needs of moderate 
and thinking Africans. 

“In the course of my travels around the Federation I 
expected to find a good deal of opposition amongst 
Africans to the federal idea. What has impressed me 
very much more forcibly, particularly in my recent tour 
of Nyasaland, has been the number of Africans quietly 
going about their affairs, putting their energies into the 
ordinary business of living a useful life for themselves, 
their families and the community, and paying little heed 
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to the shibboleths of political controversy. ‘Those are 
the kind of people with whom we want to establish closer 
contacts. I want to know what they are thinking and 
what their needs and problems are in those spheres of 
government activity for which the Federal Government 


Archibald 


NDER this arresting title, the episcopal signature of 
Archibald Land Fleming, first Bishop of the diocese 
of the Arctic—the most romantic signature in the world, 
according to John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor- 
General of Canada—one finds a thrilling account of a 
remarkable mission to the Eskimo. It is told by Bishop 
Fleming himself, with a mixture of candour and modesty 
which is most attractive and covers the whole of his career 
from his boyhood and early manhood on the Clyde till he 
laid down his office in 1947 after 36 years of missionary 
service in a climate of unexampled harshness, twenty of 
which had been spent, as Archdeacon and Bishop, in charge 
of what must be one of the largest dioceses in the world. 


Fleming was born in Greenock on the Clyde in 1883, 
the son of a shipmaster and the youngest of a family of 
nine. He had little recollection of his mother for she died 
when he was still a small boy. Owing to the nature of his 
father’s occupation the task of his upbringing fell upon his 
sister Barbara, who must herself have been a remarkable 
woman to have carried the responsibility of such a family, 
some of whom were only a few years her junior. Archibald 
describes his strict Presbyterian home life in its simplicity, 
the colourful interests of the sea-port town, the sailors from 
Spain or Portugal with strings of onions for sale, the 
Russian with his dancing bear, the lorries laden with raw 
sugar from the West Indies for refining, and the building 
and engining of ships. When he was about 13 his father 
retired from the sea and bought a house on the opposite 
side of the estuary so that his son’s schooling was divided 
between the Greenock Academy and Dunoon Grammar 
School. For some reason the family attended church at a 
little village on the Holy Loch which involved a walk of 
two miles there and back each Sunday morning—wind, 
rain, snow or sunshine—as he says, and in consequence of 
this he was allowed to attend Sunday School at a little 
episcopal church nearer home, which made an impression 
upon him by its beauty and in time drew him towards the 
episcopal form of worship. 


After leaving school, he was employed in the ship-build- 
ing yard of John Brown and Co., and was all set for a 
promising career, studying naval architecture and engineer- 
ing in classes at Glasgow University, and becoming 
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is responsible. The principal function of the Office 
which I propose to set up, therefore, will be to provide, 
in co-operation with the Territorial Governments, an 
effective link between the Government and the kind of 
people I have mentioned....... ” 


the Arctic* 


acquainted with the more scientific aspects of shipbuild- 
ing as well as the practical. 

Two or three seemingly unconnected incidents, how- 
ever, had left their impress on his eager mind. One of 
his sisters had paid a visit to Dundee and there had s2en, 
on board a whaler based on that port, an Eskimo from 
Baffin Land and had described this strange being so vividly _ 
to the young boy that long afterwards he remembered his 
name and was able to make contact with this man’s family 
in the Arctic! While he was working in the shipyard he 
had undertaken to teach a Sunday School of Glasgow 
“working boys” from a slum district. One occasion he 
had invited a missionary from China to speak to this class, 
and the missionary had not neglected to place the claims 
of China before the young teacher, as well as his pupils so 
that he was attracted to work in that country. But the 
incitement to his life’s work came when he read in a news- 
paper in the train an appeal by Bishop Holmes who said 
that he had travelled England and Scotland in an endeavour 
to find a missionary for Baffin Land, without success. 
Fleming, then about 25, wrote to the Bishop and was called 
to an interview in London with the result that he engaged 
to sail for Canada and to enrol in Wycliffe College, Toronto 
in October 1908, with a view to ordination. 

The young shipbuilder was not however to be allowed 
overmuch time for theology and within nine months he 
was on board a Newfoundland schooner with the mission- 
ary superintendent and a colleague who already had 
Arctic experience, all set for the 1200 mile voyage to Lake 
Harbour in the barren island of Baffin Land. They 
carried the materials to build a frame house, household 
furniture, and stores for two years, including oil for lamps 
and coal, highly necessary in a climate where a hot water 
bottle could freeze in bed. There was no frost in the 
welcome the “teachers”? received from the people. 
Fleming says : “ I shall never forget our first welcome to 
Baffin Land. The people thronged around us exclaiming, 
‘How wonderful! The teachers have come. We are 
happy. Yes! Truly we are happy!’ That the Eskimo 
were friendly and loving could not be questioned. But it 
was equally clear that these were indeed a primitive people. 
My heart sank because they looked so wild, dirty and un- 
kempt. Some were dressed in garments made of seal- 
skin, while others wore a hotch-potch received from the 
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men on the whaler. All were sadly ragged and dis- 
hevelled. Could we ever hope to instruct them? That 
night I could only pray, ‘ Lord, I believe ; help Thou my 
unbelief.’ ” 

The first task was to erect the prefabricated house they 
had brought and with the help of the people they were 
able to accomplish this before the schooner with the super- 
intendent on board had to leave. Bilby, the senior, had 
had nine years Arctic experience and was able to use the 
Eskimo language and conduct services. ‘The two young 
men also had to arrange for the household duties, taking 
turns week-about to cook and do the other chores. Winter 
was coming on and they had to endeavour to make the 
house of four rooms comfortable before the weather be- 
came too severe. They also soon found that their two 
years’ supply of coal had been short-landed and _ that 
economy would have to be practised. But Bilby, who had 
the experience, decreed that by January they would leave 
the mission house and live in one of the groups of igloos to 
spare the coal. The igloo was also warmer than the 
Mission House but not altogether comfortable. Fleming 
says: “‘I was always cold, incessantly hungry, and per- 
manently uncomfortable. It was vehemently true that we 
were reduced to the ultimate simplicities and became tho- 
roughly acquainted with life in its most primitive form.” 
Yet he knew that the strength of the teacher comes from 
being able to say from the heart, “‘ I sat where they sat.” 

The life they lived was austere and comfortless but had 
its rewards. ‘The adults were kind and solicitous and 
Fleming was impressed by their neighbourliness and the 
love they had for one another, and particularly for their 
children. 

In reading the account of this strange people one is 
struck by the similarity of the customs to those of primitive 
people elsewhere and by the similar results of introducing 
the gospel to them. They displayed the same eagerness 
to learn, exhibited the same variety of individual response, 
similar superstitions and taboos, like treatment of women, 
with minor resemblances such as the hlonipha custom, and 
the same regard for the medicine man or witchdoctor, who 
usually displayed the same opposition to the introduction 
of new teaching. Fleming also animadverts upon the un- 
fortunate effects of the contact of the converts with re- 
presentatives of our so-called civilization. But in spite of 
the fewness of the agents and their human weaknesses he 
was able to say at the end of his life : 

“ T loved them because I discovered that they were real 
people, men and women and children just like the rest of 
mankind. ‘They had warm, gencrous hearts, and intelligent 
minds capable of responding to the ‘call Divine.’ As I 
lived with them, I came to understand and appreciate 
their fine characteristics—their courage, generosity and 
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patience ; their outstanding love for their children ; and 
their utopian socialism as far as the sharing of food is 
concerned,” 

Time with the Eskimo as with others has marched on. 
The main agents in transforming the conditions of their 
living have been the aeroplane and the wireless. Whereas 
Fleming spent the first two years of his missionary career 
without posts or contacts with civilization, and did not 
know of the 1914-18 war till it had been waging for more 
than a year, before the end of his service he was flying from 
one end of his vast diocese to the other and in constant 
touch with events whether on land or in the air. At the 
close he was able to say : “‘ My life has been a compound 
of organization, adventure and evangelism—sometimes 
very thrilling, sometimes surprising, sometimes dis- 
appointing, but always revealing and rewarding.” 

All readers of this book of reminiscences will be thrilled, 
many will be surprised at the discovery of an interesting 
and likeable people, and all will be rewarded in making 
acquaintance with a great Christian missionary and pioneer 
whose life’s work has been declared to be “a page in the 
history of Canada” and is certainly more than a page in 
the history of Christian Missions. 

AK 


New President of Race Relations Institute. 


Mr. Donald Molteno, Q.C., was recently unanimously 
elected President of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations. Mr. Molteno, whose grandfather was Prime 
Minister of the Cape from 1872 to 1878, has had a distin- 
guished career. Educated at the Diocesan College he 
went to Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he graduat- 
ed with honours in law in 1930. In the same year he was 
called to the English Bar at the Inner Temple and in 1932 
was admitted as an advocate of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa. For eleven years, from 1937 to 1948, he 
represented Africans in the House of Assembly as Member 
of Parliament for Cape Western. Mr. Molteno has been 
associated with the Institute since 1936, when he became 
its first Regional Representative in the Western Cape. He 
has served on its Executive ever since. From 1950 to the 
end of 1952 he was one of its Vice-Presidents. 


The Institute’s Vice-Presidents are—- 

Dr. Sheila van der Horst and Professor D. Hobart 
Houghton, the well known economists, Professor D. D. T. 
Jabavu, the doyen of the African academic world, and Dr. 
H. P. Junod, internationally known for his work in penal 
reform. 
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Pictures For Africans 
THE WORK OF THE RAVEMCCO COMMITTEE 
By Miss M. C. Snell, Hon. Secretary 


OST Europeans take for granted that men and women, 
boys and girls, can appreciate pictures, and react to 
them in the same way that they do themselves. Because 
of this assumption many missionaries, and others respon- 
sible for teaching Africans, have been slow to realise that 
some degree of education is needed before illiterates can 
appreciate and be educated by pictures and other forms of 
visualisation. We hear, for instance, of an old woman 
who at first could not see what was going on outside the 
window because she was too busy looking at the glass it- 
self, and we are informed that in South West Africa, for 
instance, many country people do not as yet focus a flat 
picture in such a way that any message is conveyed by it to 
the brain. These are matters we need to bear in mind 
when planning material to support our religious teaching, 
and they are under consideration by the Ravemcco in 
South Africa Committee. This Committee came into 
being about four years ago, as a sub-committee under the 
Education Section of the Christian Council, to work for 
the promotion of effective visual aids in evangelism and 
religious education in South Africa. It has, to date, been 
most generously financed by Ravemcco in America, a 
body under the Federal Council of Churches, which 
administers funds donated by different Christian bodies in 
the States. At first the work of Ravemcco in South Africa 
was experimental, and in 1956 a short-lived and abortive 
attempt was made at field work under an African field 
worker. The next year the Committee realised that there 
was a wider awareness of the importance of the visual aid 
than had at first been realised, and therefore the main 
need was not to create an awareness of its importance so 
much as to stimulate the supply of religious visual aids 
planned for use specifically among Africans. 

In May 1957 a questionnaire, related to the use of 
pictures among Africans, was put out to many missiona- 
ries and African teachers. From the hundred and more 
replies that have since been received it has become fairly 
clear that no very effective research into the effect of visual 
aids among Africans is yet possible, because there is too 
little material available to make comparative assessment 
possible. The Committee has therefore realised that side 
by side with production of teaching pictures must go 
research into the effectiveness of every picture that is 
produced, and also that research material must be planned 
and used for testing purposes. 

In considering the material that is most needed the 


Committee has concluded that for teaching Bible stories 


African children must be introduced to pictures that depict 
the kind of background, costumes, customs and features 
which belong to the historical setting of the Bible charac- 
ters and events. To seek to translate these into an 
African setting would be bogus and historically inaccurate. 
We do not want to falsify our teaching in an attempt to 
simplify it. But at the same time there is a need to dis- 
cover which of the kind of pictures already available have 
most appeal—which representations of our Lord in teaching 
pictures, for instance, are most liked by Africans and why. 
To this end the Committee is at present engaged in trying 
to work out testing material. 

But pictures and posters are so urgently needed in the 
here and now the Ravemcco Committee has felt it should 
not entirely wait until it is satisfied with its research, but 
that production and research should go hand in hand. 
Eighteen months ago a Family Life poster in three colours 
was published which emphasises the need for a mother to 
teach her children to pray as well as to feed and wash 
them. ‘This was printed with captions in Sotho, Zulu 
and 'T’swana, and later also without captions so that these 
could be filled in by hand and it could be used with other 
language groups. ‘The initial cost of printing has been 
subsidised so that it can be sold at 9d. per copy, or without 
captions at 6d. each for a dozen or more. Since then 
production has switched to a series of pictures which seek 
to relate the application of our Lord’s parables to African 
life. he first, which also sells at 9d., illustrated the 
teaching of Good Neighbourliness, and the second illus- 
trates the Loving Father. Others are under considera- 
tion, but whereas the first picture was accepted and print- 
ed without close scrutiny, each picture is now submitted 
in draft, often three or four times before the Committee 
is satisfied that its approach is right, and its application as 
wide as possible for different parts of Africa. It is hoped 
and intended that in future pictures will be prepared to fit 
in with the new all Africa Sunday School curriculum that 
is at present in the process of preparation. 

As well as the production of pictures to apply religious 
teaching to African life it is realised that illustrative 
material is required which by illustrating aspects of 
African living, can be used to work the other way round, 
i.e. by relating African life to the Christian belief and 
practice. This approach is, of course, particularly 
necessary for small children. 

The Ravemcco Committce consists of both Africans 
and Europeans, but so far the artistic work has been entire- 
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ly European. ‘This is unfortunate and far from desirable, 
but a picture competition put out among Africans in 1956 
brought in no work of an adequate standard for printing. 
It is hoped, however, that as time goes on African artists 
may be found. 

I have outlined here those aspects of its work which at 
the present time the Ravemcco Committee considers the 
most important, but it has other functions, most notably 
the holding of an annual Workshop on the Rand when 
African Sunday school teachers come together to prepare 
visual aids and to learn how to use them. A News-letter 
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is also printed once or twice a year, and this has till now 
been distributed free to workers whose names have been 
supplied by different churches and missions. Any others 
who are interested in this work and would wish to receive 
further information, or be kept in touch with developments 
should write to the Secretary, Ravemcco in South Africa, 
P.O. Box 11122, Johannesburg, or if they are in Johannes- 
burg, call at 134 Loveday Street, Wanderers View, any 
Tuesday or Thursday morning between the hours of 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Rehabilitation of Elias 


YPICAL of the cases with which the nine Cripple Care 
Associations deal with is that of Elias Mokoto, a 25 
year-old double amputee who lost his legs in a railway 
accident six years ago. As very often happens in cases 
where the handicap is as serious as this, they have a be- 
haviour problem to contend with, in addition to the 
difficult task of rehabilitating this man. 

At the outset, he was very embittered and despondent. 
In his own words he “‘ just wanted to die” when he found 
that his legs had been amputated. 

Even when fitted with artificial limbs,—it was one of the 
Cripple Care Associations that arranged for him to go to 
Johannesburg to have this done—he remained markedly 
anti-social. When he was admitted as a trainee to one of 
the Trade Schools his record was one of continuous fric- 
tion. He fell out with his fellow trainees and the foreman 
—for the very human reason that he was self-conscious 
and he suspected that they laughed at him. 

The Trade School provided the necessary stimulus to 
his ambition. There daily, he could see other handicap- 
ped men learning crafts having overcome their handicap. 
Great emphasis is placed on discipline at these trade 
schools, and conditions in these centres are created to 
parallel those the workers might be expected to meet in the 
open labour market—and that means that unpunctuality 
or absenteeism is frowned upon. 

Elias’ record improved, and in time he acquired consider- 
able skill in woodcarving. But most important, he was no 
longer as anti-social as he had been, although he was still 
unsure of his chances in the open labour market. 

When at last he was ready for the open labour market, 
the Cripple Care placed him with a firm of manufacturers 
where for eight months he held his own with the best of 
the workers. But to travel a few miles daily on a pair of 
artificial limbs was an immense strain and he went in search 
of another job nearer his home—and he found a very good 
job. 

As the foreman of the Trade School said ‘“ That is 


complete rehabilitation. ‘To throw up a secure job and 
risk the fierce competition of the open labour market, takes 
a great deal of self-confidence—particularly when you are 
severely handicapped.” 


Elias, earning a good weekly wage, contemplating 
marriage in the near future, and standing on his two artifi- 
cial feet, isa vastly changed man from the hopeless despond- 
ent cripple that first came to the Cripple Care Association. 


It is worthwhile to note what can be done to help cripples 
to-day to lead busy, worthwhile lives, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the National Council for the Care of Cripples 
in South Africa for the splendid work it is doing in this 
field, in helping to ensure that orthopaedic services are 
available where required and to provide rehabilitation for 
all those afflicted by crippledom. The Council needs 
money, much money, to keep it vigorous and alive, and it 
is on the sale of its EASTER STAMPS that it depends for 
its maintenance. Please buy EASTER STAMPS this 
season as generously as you have in the past : every penny 
thus spent helps some man, woman or child a step further 
towards the road to freedom, freedom from crippledom 
and frustration. 


BUY EASTER STAMPS TO-DAY 


Many people—far more than we realise—are long- 
ing for some notice, some recognition, some oppor- 
tunity to be persons, to express their personality. 
Laws are not their way of salvation. A personal 
relationship which meets and recognises them and 
becomes a source of strength and life—a good 
friendship, a useful bic of work to do, the faith that 
they matter to someone, the sense of the personal 
blessing of God—in such personal relationships is 
their frustrated life healed and made whole. 


—Innes Logan, 
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The Key of the Kingdom 


PRoucHT and heat! In the orchards of the white 

man the plums and figs shrivelled and fell from the 
trees ; gardens turned to gasping desert. In other parts of 
South Africa there were heavy rain-storms and tornadoes ; 
railways were washed away by the floods ; but every storm- 
cloud passed over the little city between the hills of the 
border-land to deliver elsewhere its cargo of healing 
showers. 

In the Native Location the stones by the road-side burnt 
the feet of the children. ‘There was no grass left on which 
to play ; only hard brown earth. 

The flies alone prospered. They swarmed in thous- 
ands into the bucket-latrines, into the crowded hovels that 
people called homes, into the pots of porridge, on to the 
dirty mouths and discharging eyes of the children. 

At the Health Centre the burnt-grass enclosure in front 
of the dispensary was packed with waiting people : wailing 
babies, shouting women, scowling indolent men ; crippled 
children dragging in their arms the splints they should be 
wearing ; babies with enteritis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
malnutrition; malnutrition complicating every other 
disease. Tight curls that should be crisp and black show- 
ed dull and lifeless ; skin that should be chocolate brown 
and glossy was a sickly shade of gray and covered with 
sores. 

The blistering sun streamed into my office window as 
the Native nurse mustered the patients in order of arrival 
to sit on benches in the waiting-room. She was wonder- 
fully patient. One after another in much too rapid 
succession they came into the office, the nurse giving a 
skilful summary of each tale of woe. 

The old woman, Jessica, was typical of many. 

“There is a pain in my head, Doctor.” 

“Yes. Which part of your head ?”’ 

“ All over my head, Doctor. It is in my arms and legs 
too, and in my back. It is all over, Doctor. Pains all 
over.” 

“Do you work, Jessica :”’ 

““T do a little washing.” 

Examination and further questioning showed that Jessica 
earned 25/- a month. Of this she paid 8/- a month as rent 
for the room in which she lived with five illegitimate grand- 
children deserted by their mother. The Child Welfare 
Society helped her with ten shillings’ worth of food a month. 
“‘ Have you tried to trace your daughter ?”’ I asked. 

Jessica looked dubious. It seemed probable that the 
discovery of the daughter would be more of a liability than 
an asset. ‘The nurse intervened, 

“ She says that what she really came about is the pain, 


3 : Mee 
Can she have some medicine for the pain ? 


A bottle of medicine! By what alchemy can a bottle of 
medicine cure malnutrition, insanitary dwelling, anxiety, 


loss of security and all her other ills? What right have I, ~ 


healthy, well-fed and secure, to offer her a bottle of medi- 
cine when what she needs is a decent house, good food and 
healthy living conditions ? 

“How they must hate us!”’ I thought. But I wrote 
the prescription on her card, feeling ashamed that it was 
all that I could do for her when she needed so much. 

She thanked me quite politely and went out clutching 
her empty medicine bottle and the card under her shawl. 
As she passed the nurse she muttered something I could 
not hear, Imprecations? Threats of reprisals? The 
curses of the Have-nots upon the Haves? I wondered, 
but thought probably not. It is the young who mutter 
and curse ; she belonged to an older and more gracious 
generation. 

“What is she saying, Nurse ?” IJ asked. 

The nurse was busy getting ready for the next patient, 
writing a temperature down on a card. 

“Oh, that!” she said. “ She was just telling me that 
she loves you very much ; ”’ and she called the next patient’s 
name. 

Love ! It seemed incredible ! 

Perhaps my eyes were misty because, as old Jessica 
shuffled her way through the door of the dispensary into 
the waiting crowd out-side, I seemed to see not a tattered 
old woman clutching an empty bottle and a card, but.... 
a camel with head erect and bells ringing, stepping trium- 
phantly through the eye of a needle into the Kingdom of God. 

Dorotuy RYAN. 


The magic pass-word. 


Oh, it is piteous--that sorrow of aged women ! 
In early youth, perhaps, they said to themselves, ‘I 
shall be hap py when I have a husband to love me 
best of all’ ; , then, when the husband was too care- 
less, ‘My child will comfort me’ ; then, through 
the mother’s watching and toil, ‘My child will re- 
pay me all when it grows up.’ And at last, after 
the long journey of years has been travelled through, 
the mother’s heart is weighed down by a heavier 
burthen, and no more remains but the grave. 


— George Eliot. 
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St Cuthbert’s, Transkei 


A LESSON IN ADAPTABILITY 


SOME thirty years ago General Hertzog paid an official 

visit to the Transkei. The Chief Magistrate of the 
day—Mr. W. T. Welsh, of revered memory—was deter- 
mined that the Prime Minister must visit St. Cuthbert’s 
Mission, the notable missionary centre of the Church of 
the Province, under the care of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist (the Cowley Fathers) and the Wantage Sisters 
(Community of St. Mary, the Virgin). It was with diffi- 
culty that General Hertzog was got to consent to make the 
call, and he stipulated that it must be limited to thirty 
minutes. But when he found himself within the place 
and especially in conversation with that rare spirit, Father 
Godfrey Callaway, he prolonged the visit far beyond the 
allotted time and threw his schedule out of gear. 

In similar fashion years later General Smuts passed the 
same way, and so deep was the impression made upon him 
that afterwards he publicly declared how he envied the 
Fathers and others who had devoted themselves to so 
sacrificial and satisfying a life. 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to spend some 
twenty days in this hallowed spot. It’s work is still under 
the care of the same Orders. Changes, however, have 
been imposed on the Mission, chiefly by a Government 
department obsessed with a fear of Africans “who are 
black Englishmen.’ The Fathers at St. Cuthbert’s have 
adjusted themselves to the new situation, and so remain 
masters in their own house. They could not consent that 
the Department of Bantu Education should be owners or 
lessees of buildings within the mission bounds, and so 
with power to knee-halter the work or liberty of the Fathers 
or Sisters. They insisted therefore on arrangements by 
which activities falling under the Education Department 
should be transferred to sites within the neighbouring 
location, but near enough to permit of constant assistance 
from the mission. Local Africans could not understand 
the principles that prompted this, and a state bordering on 
tension for a time existed. This has eased, but the neces- 
sity of establishing (albeit with considerable financial aid 
from the mission) a new primary school and the loss of the 
secondary school, which had been established at St. 
Cuthbert’s, has involved the local people in unwelcome 
changes. It was typical of local attitudes that when a 
meeting was held to tell of the schools going beyond the 
missionary boundary, a resident complained that the 
Fathers were throwing their children out into the darkness. 
To which the Father Superior aptly retorted that, as there 
had been Christian light in the vicinity for two or three 
generations it was a poor compliment to his neighbours ! 


With the removal of the schools and vacating of the 
hostels, some buildings were left untenanted, but not for 
long. Many of them are now being used for various 
purposes more closely connected with the spiritual aims of 
the mission. Class-rooms that formerly housed the primary 
school are now used as dormitory and refectory for re- 
treats of clergy and other evangelistic workers. The 
recently-elected Bishop of St. John’s, the Rt. Rev. J. L. 
Schuster, who was formerly Principal of St. Bede’s Theo- 
logical College in Umtata, is now gathering his clergy and 
catechists, both white and black, for frequent courses of 
study and spiritual upbuilding within St. Cuthbert’s. It 
is becoming the spiritual power-house of the diocese. 

The outstanding feature of St. Cuthbert’s is its devo- 
tional atmosphere. This is memorably fostered and 
maintained by the large and handsome church which 
dominates the mission. Upon the building—of stone and 
150 feet Jong and 60 feet wide—and upon its furnishings 
and appointments there have been lavished the most loving 
devotion and care. ‘To stand at the west door and look 
down the nave and sanctuary to the High Altar, is to mar- 
vel that so impressive a building is to be found in so isolated 
a part of the country, and it is to find also a call to one’s 
knees in reverence and worship. 

Among some of the features of the Church are the 
beautiful stained-glass windows, one depicting the Lord 
on the Throne in Glory being specially outstanding, 
(windows commemorating St. Columba and St. Margaret 
of Scotland are reminders of the close connection of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church with the Diocese of St. John’s 
in general and St. Cuthbert’s in particular), the reredos, 
the baptismal immersion font, and the sanctuary carpet, 
woven in the weaving school. ‘There is also a baptismal 
font made by no other than.the pioneer, Bishop Bransby 
Key ; the font cover was carved by an African artist. One 
great treasure, most carefully housed, is a small relic, a 
part of the habit of St. Cuthbert, who was buried in 597 
and whose tomb was opened in 1827. 

Another special feature of St. Cuthbert’s is the growing 
work of the community of St. John the Baptist. This is 
an African Sisterhood consisting of eleven professed 
Sisters and some nineteen others, who are at different 
stages of training and preparation. At one time the 
English Order of the Wantage Sisters were numerous at 
St. Cuthbert’s: they were responsible for the work of 
the hospital and other branches of activity. Now their 
numbers at St. Cuthbert’s are reduced to four. One of 
them to-day performs the valuable service of organising 
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the Sunday School work in the diocese, and she is training, 
by means of courses in St. Cuthbert’s, bodies of women to 
organize Sunday School work in their home parishes. 
Another Sister devotes herself with loving care to the 
needlework necessary for the furnishing and upkeep of 
altar cloths and such like. It was the Wantage Sisters 
who trained the first Africans for a similar Order. ‘The 
work of the hospital is, as we shall see, no longer in the 
Sisters’ hands but in the care of the laity. 

As the service of the Wantage Sisters has decreased, 
that of the African Sisterhood, the Community of St. John 
the Baptist, has increased. ‘These sisters are responsible, 
among other duties within'and outside St. Cuthbert’s, for 
the running of two hostels, which house the students of 
the weaving school and a second industrial school. 

The establishment of an African Sisterhood, devoted to 
the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, is a romantic 
and moving story. It is admitted that when young African 
women express a wish for training as nuns they are faced 
with serious difficulties. ‘To renounce marriage and to 
forsake parents is to fly in the face of Bantu tradition and 
custom. Parents, especially those who have spent much 
on the education of their children, look for some return in 
the form of salary or wages, and, on their daughters’ 
marriage, in cattle given in lobola. It needs a young 
woman of strong character and assured vocation to walk so 
unfamiliar a path, continually beset with the frowns of 
home and all the rigours of training. Not all stay the 
course, but those who do are the salt of the earth among 
African womanhood. It is gratifying to know that they 
are making their mark on the communities in which they 
work and that their leadership is being gradually accepted. 

The Weaving School at St. Cuthbert’s has long been 
famous, and its work is prized not only in South African 
homes but beyond the sea. ‘The School is a busy hive 
with its numerous rooms, and the products of its fifty 
pupils range from small towels, scarves and shopping bags 
to the large and elaborate carpet that lies before the High 
Altar in the church. 

In a second industrial school there are taught general 
domestic subjects, such as knitting, needlework, dress- 
making, cooking, laundry and gardening. The school has 
nearly fifty pupils, including nine young adopted children. 

The hospital at St. Cuthbert’s leaves the impression of a 
place bursting at the seams because its work has far out- 
grown its premises and equipment. The confidence it 
has established among the African people is shown in the 
large numbers that flock for its help and the distances from 
which they come. In the hospital’s simple buildings, 
medical, surgical and nursing skill of the highest order has 
been devoted to the relief of human suffering and the 
embodiment of the Gospel, and no less devotion and ability 
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is being shown by the staff to-day. As the work is now 
subsidized by the Health Department of the Cape Provin- 
cial Council, more adequate buildings have recently been 
erected and to these additions are being made: a new 
theatre is almost complete, but its equipment awaits the 
generosity of donors. The following figures for 1957 
gives some idea of the hospital’s far-reaching service : 


Out-Patients : 


Non- Infectious 4570 

Infectious 1039 5609 
In-Patient Days : 

Non-Infectious 31,583 

Infectious 253355) . 56,938 


The activities of St. Cuthbert’s include also the running 
of a farm of 110 acres, under the charge of a lady-worker, 
who contrives somehow to be responsible also for the run- 
ning of a charming guest-house, not to speak of a host of 
other duties. The farm is a great asset through its pro- 
duction of milk for the hospital, as well as in other ways. 
By means of it a special effort is made to initiate those out- 
side the mission into better farming ways, through the 
methods of dry farming. Men who come as labourers 
are not retained, if after two years they do not show on their 
own home lands that they are applying the methods they 
have seen demonstrated on the mission farm. 

The Department of Bantu Education closed down the 
school for the teaching of carpentry. But the mission has 
now its own scheme and workshop for training carpenters, 
so that the various mission parishes may come to have 
their own carpenters who will keep in repair existing 
buildings, erect new ones, and see to church furnishings. 

Another interesting feature of the life of St. Cuthbert’s 
is its fish-ponds. 

No one can be long in St. Cuthbert’s without the con- 
viction growing that in a place of simple structures—apart 
from the church—but with abundance of the beauties of 
nature in tree and flower (many the planting of Mr. 
Cornner who has been for over sixty years one of the mission’s 
notable figures), there has been never-ceasing emphasis 
on the production, through prayer worship and discipline, 
of truly Christian character, with its beauty and stability. 
In its church, in its hives of industry, in its guest-house, in 
its gardens, on its roads and in its cemetery there brood 
the spirits of just men made perfect—men like Father 
Callaway, Father Ley, Bishop Gibson, Rev. Jemuel 
Pamla, Rev. R. A. Scott and others. To say that [the 
workers of to-day, under the present Father-Superior, are 
like-minded, is to say that the work could not be in better 
keeping, though their thought is not of earthly reward 
but of the glory of God. 

R.H.W.S. 
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Sursum Corda 
A SAYING OF JESUS 
By J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 


TTENTION has recently been called, in a theological 
monthly, the Expository Times, to a remarkable 
inscription on a mosque in North India, which ascribes to 
the Lord Jesus a saying of which Christian tradition has no 
trace. 

In a translation it reads :— “ Jesus, on whom be peace, 
hath said. ‘This world is a bridge ; pass over it but do not 
build your dwelling upon it.” 

The mosque is a notable feature of a city, now practi- 
cally deserted, built by the Emperor Akbar at the end of 
the sixteenth century. It bears the name which he gave 
to it, Fathpur Sicri, that is, “‘ City of Victory.” He saw it 
as a permanent monument of his military achievements. 

The Emperor was a devout Mahometan and he bestowed 
special care on the construction of the mosque. It is 
described as a beautiful specimen of mediaeval architecture. 

Loyal Moslem as he was, Akbar was a man of wide 
interests and of what we might call a truly catholic mind. 
He made it his business to look beneath the surface of the 
various faiths which had won the allegiance of Indian 
people, and he gathered from their sacred books sayings 
which he deemed at once characteristic and of value to 
everyone. He endeavoured to make his own people 
familiar with these quotations, in the hope that this know- 
ledge would soften the antagonisms which seem always to 
spring up when adherents of different faiths are brought 
into close contact. 

Unfortunately, we have no clue as to the source of the 
saying which he attributes to our Lord; and Christian 
scholars have failed to find the root of it. Quite recently, 
however, interest has been renewed in the saying which 
makes a parable of the bridge by a book which has come to 
light and which was published in the year 1105, several 
centuries before Akbar’s dates. 

This book was written by a medical doctor who, we 
learn, was a convert Jew. For anumber of years he acted 
as personal physician to King Alphonso of Aragon (an 
eastern part of Spain). ‘This book was primarily intended 
to be a standby for preachers. It includes many illustra- 
tions to be used in sermons and a number of quotations 
culled from various fields, one is: ‘‘ The world is like a 
bridge ; pass over it but do not build upon it.” 

The author does not attribute the saying to our Lord. 
He gives it simply as an example of “ oriental wisdom.” 
This is interesting enough but it does not help us in our 
quest for the real source of the saying. All that we can 
say is that there is nothing in it inconsistent with our 


Lord’s teaching, as for instance, “‘ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasure on earth.” 'The saying is obviously a word 
of wisdom, but as with many others which are contained 
in our Gospels, most of us are content to salute them in 
passing and to continue acting as if such wisdom were too 
high to understand. 


Before turning away from the mosque inscription’ it is 
interesting to observe the formula of high respect in the 
reference to our Lord: “ Jesus, on whom be peace.” It 
reminds us that Mahometans regard our Lord as a true 
prophet, although (naturally) not so great as their own. 


It would have saved the world so much sorrow and 
suffering if Christians had always looked for that which is 
worthy and to be commended in the mental attitude and 
moral teaching of those from whom we differ. 


Even now we can make a new beginning by laying to 
heart St. Paul’s counsel :— “ Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus ; ’ a mirror on earth reflect- 
ing the mind of the Father in Heaven. 


A remarkable Record. 

In September 1869, there was baptized at Lovedale by 
its first Principal, the Rev. William Govan, a child who 
was given the name of William Mpamba. He was until 
lately the senior serving minister of the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa, but joined the ranks of retired 
ministers at 3ist December, 1957. During his long 
ministry he served in various charges, in Cape Province 
but also in the Zoutpansberg where one of the mission 
stations was named “‘ Mpamba”’ in his honour. In recent 
years he has been chaplain to lepers at Emjanyana Asylum 
in the Transkei. It was characteristic of the man that a 
year or two ago, while well on in his ’eighties, he volun- 
teered to spend a year again in the trying climate of the 
Zoutpansberg, when a congregation there clearly needed 
the supervision of an experienced man. ‘Twice he was 
called to the Moderator’s chair of the Bantu Presbyterian 
Church General Assembly. In recent years Mr. Mpamba 
did not often intervene in debate, but has thrown his 
influence in church courts towards the furthering of efforts 
for the deepening of spiritual life. We wish for Mr. 
Mpamba the fulfilment of the promise, ‘‘ At evening time 
it shall be light.” (Zech. 14. 7.) 


* * ¥* * 
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POEM TITLE ‘‘ HAESO ” 
(With acknowledgments to the Morija Press) 
MY HOME 


By ‘J. C. Mocoancoeng. 
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There is a country dear to me, 

Treasured in my memory, 

That land—my own eternally— 
Where I was born. 


And there, the village I adore, 

My spirit’s vision can restore, 

That place still dear, as long before 
When I was young. 


Here are huts in many a row, 

Valleys and hills and mists, but Oh! 

They weary me—that’s all I know— 
My heart rejects them. 


Sandy wastes to me are fair, 

A country that is brown and bare, 

But those who live there do not care— 
They worship it. 


Why is my spirit turbulent ? 

I think of friends, and feelings pent 

Contract my heart and I am spent 
With grievous longing. 


Ah! let me go and leave me free ; 
My home is where I long to be.... 
The high veld is the place for me— 
The Free State—home ! 
Translated by Florence Louie Friedman. 


New Books 


The Unity of the Church, An examination of the Report on 
relations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches, 
by Thomas M. Donn. (Secretary, National Church 
Association, The Manse of Duthill, Carr Bridge, Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland: 1/-, plus 3d. postage.) 

In Scotland tremendous controversy has been stirred by 
the Report on relations between Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches which was submitted to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May last. Dis- 
cussion centres chiefly round the proposal that in regard to 
Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland a permanent Bishop 
in Presbytery would take the place of the Moderator who 
is appointed annually. 

The booklet under review is offered as a contribution to 
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the study of the Report. The writer has carefully studied 
the Report and also the literature in support of the proposal 
for the introduction of “‘ the Bishop in Presbytery.” With- _ 
in some twenty-eight pages he summarizes his reasons for 
rejecting the proposals. 

The booklet is written for “the general reader,” and it 
is obvious that this has imposed limitations on the scholar- 
ly author, who from his wealth of knowledge of Church 
history and doctrine could have written a treatise of un- 
usual comprehensiveness and merit. But even within the 
brief compass of the booklet we have erudition that is very 
impressive, as well as fair-mindedness and moderation 
that will win the approval of hosts of readers. Amid 
many wild and whirling words that are being flung across 
Scotland as the report is discussed in every corner of the 
land, here is a publication that all can agree is just right in ~ : 
tone and approach. 

Should any readers have difficulty in getting a copy, 
they may feel at liberty to write to the Editor of the Out- 
took who will assist them in procuring this or other docu- 
ments on the subject. 


R.H.W.S. 

* * * * 

Amathunzi obomi (‘The shadows oflife), by J. J. R. Jolobe © 
is published by the A.P.B. at 3/6. 

This is a One Act Play of eight scenes. It depicts the 
life of a widow with her two boys in an urban area. She 
continues the family worship in the evenings even after 
her husband’s death. Her influence for good is felt in 
church circles, but straitened means push her to the under- 
world. She indulges in illicit liquor traffic. She quickly — 
piles up money. Within a short time she has five hundred 
pounds in the bank. At length she is arrested and fined 
£10. A kind European woman finds her work at the 
factory. She retrieves her steps and is welcomed back in 
church. Her elder boy who has joined the tsotsi gang is 
arrested with others for house-breaking. He is sent to 
the Gompo Reformatory. 

The book is of great interest and the language of the 
characters conforms to their conditions of life. It is a_ 
book that will appeal also to the ordinary reader, and may 
help many in similar conditions. 

B.B.M. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


